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Citizens of the New World 


HE accent, in this October number of WELFARE, is on 

youth. Youth as it faces the future, as it assesses the 

‘ present, as it realistically reviews the shortcomings of the past 

in respect to the opportunities afforded for wholesome home 

life, for training, for employment and for satisfactory develop- 
ment. 


We have perhaps in our consideration of youth programs 
placed of late too much emphasis on “youth as the citizen of 
the future” and indulged in rather visionary and dewey-eyed 
platitudes about what we are planning for young people next 
year or in the new era which is always just around the 
mythical corner. 


“We adults”, says Dr. Leonard W. Mayo of Western 
Reserve University, “will do well to stop telling young people 
that they are the citizens of tomorrow and start acting as 
though they were—as they are—citizens of today. In no other 
way can we create a body of junior citizens who will one day 
take their places among the good and great in moulding the 
Destinies of our country and this world.” It is in this spirit of 
considering youth today that WELFARE, in collaboration with 
the Canadian Youth Commission, presents the ideas and views 
of many contributors who have special knowledge of the needs 
and problems and the aspirations of boys and girls, of young 
men and young women of today. 


An unprecedented opportunity to plan wisely and far- 
sightedly with and for youth is with us now. Opportunity does 
not knock twice and history will deal harshly with our genera- 
tion if we fail to meet this responsibility. 





Life More Abundant 


haps the glory—of the Chris- 

tian Church to be as it were 
the custodian of the social services 
and to administer them until such 
time as the public conscience was 
sufficiently aroused to demand that 
they be publicly discharged. Pos- 
sibly the two most _ striking 
examples of this are medicine and 
education. While it is on the whole 
true that the Church in the Middle 
Ages did not do much to advance 
medical research and in some cases 
actually impeded it, the whole care 
of the sick and suffering in in- 
firmaries and hospitals was under- 
taken by religious bodies for cen- 
turies, and hospitals maintained 
by public funds are a compara- 
tively new institution. Similarly 
education was, until towards the 
end of the last century, a responsi- 
bility borne almost wholly by the 
Church. The present vexed ques- 
tion of religious education is one 
which could not have arisen a 
century ago and even less, for all 
education was religious, in the 
sense that it was instigated if not 
imparted by Church people. It is 
significant that all the Colleges of 
the ancient Universities of England 
are religious foundations and a 
history of education even in our 
own Dominion would closely 
parallel a history of the expansion 
of the Church. It is still true, in the 
development of Christian missions, 
that medical and educational insti- 
tutions are set up as soon as, and 


[ HAS been the fate—and per- 
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sometimes prior to, places of wor- 
ship. 

While the Church has never 
surrendered her direct interest in 
either of these public services and 
in many instances is still wholly 
responsible for them, she has now 
been relieved of the greater part of 
that responsibility. People have 
come to realize that the responsi- 
bility rests with the community 
and since the Church is no longer 
coextensive with the community, 
others must take up the burden. 


A similar development is to be 
seen in what are now generally 
designated the social services as 
apart from the more specialized 
services of health and education. 
These services which concern the 
general welfare of the community 
are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in the present day and are 
bound to develop to an even larger 
extent in all democratic communi- 
ties. The general designation of 
social services includes many dif- 
ferent departments covering the 
whole field of the economic, domes- 
tic, recreational and occupational 
welfare of the individual. So 
prominent are these services today 
and so obvious is their necessity 
that it is sometimes hard for us to 
realize how recent is their growth. 
Here again, the burden has until 
modern times been carried by the 
Church. It is not so very long since 
the Church was the only social 
centre of the community and was 
the sole source of financial assis- 
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tance and recreational facilities, as 
well as the arbiter in family dis- 
putes and the counsellor in domes- 
tic difficulties. The assumption of 
these responsibilities by public and 
semi-public departments is some- 
thing which has only come into its 
own within the last twenty-five 
years. 


At the moment we are in a 
transition period. The public con- 
science has been aroused and ex- 
cellent machinery has been set up 
to take care of these various ser- 
vices. Yet the burden of the 
Church has not been greatly eased. 
In many instances it is to the 
Church rather than the community 
to which those who are in need will 
turn and the program of social and 
recreational activities of the 
Churches is as large as it ever was 
and is on the whole tending to 
increase. There is something which 
calls for comment and which raises 
an issue in the minds of many 
people. Is not work being unneces- 
sarily duplicated? Have we not to 
decide whether the welfare of the 
community belongs properly to the 
Church or to the public and should 
not one or the other withdraw 
from the field? Has not the time 
arrived when the Church can 
gracefully and gratefully withdraw 
from activities of this nature and 
hand them over to the experts in 
the social field who by virtue of 
their specialized training and facili- 
ties are better able to handle pro- 
blems of this kind? There are those 
who draw an unfavourable distinc- 
tion between the amateur efforts 
of the clergy and the expert ad- 
ministrations of the social workers, 








and would wish the Church to con- 
fine itself to its more restricted task 
of evangelism and the conduct of 
public worship. 


There is much to be said for this 
point of view. In the first place, 
community life has become too 
complex for the duplication of 
activities. There is so much that 
needs to be done that our energies 
must be harnessed and our re- 
sources husbanded. It is unde- 
sirable that money and _ time 
should be dissipated in covering 
the same ground twice. Even if the 
field is large enough to allow for 
two bodies to be at work at one 
and the same time, surely a greater 
measure of efficiency will be at- 
tained by centralization. Nor can 
it be denied that the rapidly in- 
creasing facilities for the training 
of social workers must produce 
men and women who are better 
able to deal with a specialized 
field than clergy whose energies 
must be spread over a far. larger 
and more comprehensive area and 
whose training must be extended 
over a very large field in a very 
short period. 


Nevertheless, it is the conten- 
tion of this article that the social 
services stand to gain not by a 
separation from the Churches but 
by a larger measure of co-operation 
with them. And the grounds for 
this contention are to be found 


‘both in general principles and in 


particular applications. Let us con- 
fine our consideration to the two 
general fields of recreation and 
family welfare, for while they are 
in fact broken up into a number 





of departments, these general 
headings cover the greater part of 
social activity. 


THE PURPOSE OF RECREATION 


In the matter of recreation, the 
social worker has two main pro- 
blems to face, the provision of 
facilities and the purpose of 
recreation. The provision of facili- 
ties, that is to say places for 
recreation, provides a difficulty in 
most communities. It is to be 
hoped that in days to come every 
community will provide at least 
one recreational centre. But in the 
meantime in most localities there 
are only two kinds of buildings 
suitable for the purpose, schools 
and Church halls. A good measure 
of co-operation has been received 
from School Boards in recent years 
and the feeling is growing that 
buildings maintained at the public 
expense should be available in the 
evenings as well as the daytime. 
Yet there are limitations in the use 
of schools. The disposal of desks, 
etc., very often not easily moved, 
provides a very real problem. 
Church halls have not usually the 
same limitations, but at present 
they are, in any well-conducted 
Church, used to capacity for con- 
gregational activities. It would be 
both unfair and unwise to ask the 
Churches to surrender their con- 
gregational activities, which are as 
much a part of the Church’s work 
as the provisions of public worship. 
Nevertheless, by co-operation with 
the local social workers, the extent 
and usefulness of these organiza- 
tions could be definitely increased 
to the advantage both of the 


Church and the community. All 
too often, particularly in the case 
of young people’s organizations, 
one finds a small Church group 
struggling to keep its organization 
alive while the social worker is at 
his wit’s end to find a place for a 
community project. To the ordi- 
nary citizen this does not make 
sense. Surely some method of co- 
operation can be reached whereby 
the community need can be met 
without infringing the rights and 
privileges of the Church group. 


When we come to the purpose of 
recreation, the need of co-operation 
becomes even more apparent. Re- 
creation is desirable and necessary 
not simply as an outlet for the 
superfluous energies of young 
people nor simply as an alternative 
to conditions leading to juvenile 
delinquency. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide opportunities for development 
and leadership and any program 
of recreation is defective which 
does not minister to the three-fold 
needs of body, mind and spirit. 
The fact is not so universally re- 
cognized as it should be. In the 
minds of the majority, recreation 
means either sport or relaxation. 
Its educational purpose is some- 
times grudgingly recognized when 
it is applied to handicrafts of 
various kinds. Its purpose in the 
realm of the spirit goes wholly un- 
recognized save by the best of our 
recreational leaders. Yet anyone 
who pauses to think must realize 
that recreation is directed towards 
teaching people how to live. It is 
not simply a matter of filling up 
their spare time with harmless 
activities. We desire the younger 
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generation to grow up into fully 
developed specimens of manhood 
and womanhood. To concentrate 
on physical development alone 
means the production of a race of 
splendid animals. We have already 
seen one example of that method 
in the Youth Movement of Nazi 
Germany and we have no desire to 
see it reproduced in this country. 
Similarly, the mere development 
of the mind can have equally 
devastating results. Cleverness in 
itself is a deadly thing and un- 
directed knowledge has dangerous 
consequences. Its combination 
with perfect physical development 
is even more deplorable, for it 
results in a race of animals who 
have not only brute strength but 
mechanical superiority as well. An 
agile brain in a_ well-developed 
body is capable of tremendous 
achievement, but it tends to be the 
kind of achievement typified by a 
combination of Japanese ingenuity 
with German physique. The de- 
velopment of mind and body must 
both be subordinated to the de- 
velopment of the spirit. It should 
be sufficiently obvious that by the 
development of spirit we are not 
concerned with the inculcation of 
any particular Church doctrines or 
practices. We mean the imparting 
of the ideals and standards which 
can govern the use of physical and 
mental prowess. It is not enough 
that facilities should be provided 
for young people to develop the 
powers of mind and body. The 
question must necessarily be asked: 
“For what are they being de- 
veloped?” Can our young people 
live better, can they become better 








citizens simply by being provided 
with the means of developing their 
bodies and their minds? To any 
thinking person the answer to these 
questions is self-evident. Yet it 
may well be argued that the de- 
velopment of the spirit is nothing 
more than a cultural development 
and that ideals of service and good 
citizenship can be implanted with- 
out the aid of the Churches. We 
would not deny that contention. 
We would further strenuously deny 
any implication that our social 
workers are devoid of ideals and 
high standards. And yet the fact 
remains that at the present stage 
of recreational development, the 
major emphasis has been upon the 
physical with some attention to 
the mental, while the spiritual lags 
far behind the other two. It is just 
at this point that the Churches 
have their greatest contribution to 
make. For this is their specialized 
field, with which they are better 
fitted to deal than anyone else in 
the community. It is the business 
of the Church, if one may put it 
rather crudely, to set before men 
and women ideals and standards 
and to lift their minds to a higher 
plane than physical enjoyment or 
mental excellence. Further, there is 
at present one disturbing feature 
about a great many of the recrea- 
tional projects which have been 
launched. There is a tendency to 
lay the emphasis on what the 
community must provide for its 
young people. This sentiment is 
laudable enough in itself. When we 
consider the extreme paucity of 
facilities which are provided for 
the great mass of young people, we 





cannot deny that it is high time 
that the community set its mind to 
making proper provision for them. 
Yet one cannot but remember that 
the whole of Western civilization is 
founded upon Christianity which 
lays the emphasis not upon what 
one gets but what one gives. To 
deny facilities of recreation to 
young people is culpable enough. 
But to bring them up in an atmos- 
phere that they have a right to 
demand from the community the 
means of recreation without in- 
curring any obligation in return is 
to foster the development of a 
generation of play boys who will 
all their lives be deficient in their 
sense of obligation to society. 


It is in these directions that the 
Church can be of infinite value to 
the social worker. On the one hand, 
it is particularly fitted to assist in 
balancing the development of 
mind and body by stressing the 
development of the spirit and on 
the other hand it is competent and 
willing to undertake the none too 
popular task of instilling into 
young people a sense of responsi- 
bility to the community and in- 
culcating the principle of “Freely 
have ye received, freely give”. 
Even if these ends can be achieved 
apart from the Church, which is 
highly doubtful, it is surely only 
common-sense to seek the co- 
operation of the Church in a field 
where it is specially fitted to render 
service. The ends of recreation will 
be defeated if these principles are 
forgotten or neglected and we ven- 
ture to think that they will at any 
rate be retarded unless the Church 


and the social workers are in the 
closest co-operation. 


SOCIAL TREATMENT OF FAMILY 
PROBLEMS 

With regard to family life, the 
place of the Church needs even 
less elaboration. The Clergy still 
are, and we hope will ever con- 
tinue to be, assiduous visitors of 
their people. Except in very large 
areas and those in which the clergy 
are particularly shorthanded, they 
have a better knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances and the problems of 
the families under their care than 
anyone else can have. The social 
worker can be saved a great deal 
of unnecessary investigation and 
can avoid a great many blind alleys 
by close co-operation with the 
clergy. It is true that in the present 
day the clergy probably know 
their people less well than they 
did twenty-five years ago, but on 
the whole the knowledge which the 
clergy do possess is considerably 
underrated. Yet this is a minor 
aspect of the situation. What is in- 
finitely more important is the 
method of approach and the kind 
of help given to those who have 
family problems whether financial 
or otherwise. Anyone who did any 
social work during the. years of 
depression will corroborate the 
fact that the main difficulties of 
those in distressed circumstances 
are not financial or economic. The 
writer’s own experience of this 
period was gained in mining and 
industrial areas in England both 
among those who had lost all hope 
of work and those who had never 
had any hope. The spirits of these 
men were broken not by shortage 


























of food or inadequacy of living con- 
ditions but by the knowledge that 
they were superfluous to the social 
order. In other words, what men, 
women and children need in times 
of distress is not material assistance 
so much as someone who will make 
them feel that they have a piace in 
society. This does not, of course, 
imply that material assistance is 
unimportant or even secondary. 
The two kinds of help must be 
given simultaneously. Of this social 
workers are usually well aware, 
but the very nature of their work 
and the number of individuals 
with whom they have to deal pre- 
vents them, even with the best will 
in the world, from giving the 
humanitarian or spiritual help that 
is required. In all cases of this kind, 
it is human nature that is being 
dealt with and by virtue both of 
their calling and their training, 
the clergy are particularly well 
equipped to understand the needs 
and meet the problems of human 
nature. The framework of the 
social services is excellently formed 
to meet material requirements and 
also to provide channels for people 
to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties. The clergy should be, 
and usually are, very grateful for 
such organizations and only too 
glad to make use of them. But if 
the object of social work is to 
restore the self-respect of human 
beings and to readjust them to 
their place in society, there can be 
no question that that end can best 
be achieved by the clergy and 
social workers acting in the closest 
harmony and regarding their work 
as complementary to one another. 
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PARTNERSHIP OF CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL AGENCY 


If this article has suggested that 
the Church is at present adequate- 
ly fitted to play its full part in 
social service, that impression must 
be removed. The contention is that 
the field can only be adequately 
covered by the social worker and 
the clergy working in close co- 
operation. At present there is a 
tendency towards suspicion and 
mistrust in many instances, for 
which the blame can probably be 
equally divided. But there is also 
a great need that in the training 
of the clergy greater emphasis 
should be laid on social work. It 
is not neglected in our theological 
colleges, but it often tends to be 
crowded out. There is a healthy 
movement in some quarters to en- 
courage ordinands to attend social 
service courses in the United States 
and elsewhere. It is still much to 
be desired that a first-rate course 
of this nature should be made 
available to ordinands in Canada. 
Here again co-operation in train- 
ing as well as in field work may 
prove the solution to many diffi- 
culties. At least it should be widely 
known that the Church is alive to 
its responsibilities and is seeking 
means to fit itself for their dis- 
charge. While much remains to be 
done, much is already being done 
and more is being planned. 


There is a real danger which 
constantly encompasses all social 
work, namely the danger of de- 
personalization. If social service 
becomes solely a department either 
of the Dominion or the Province or 
the municipality, it must inevitably 








lose something of its human touch. 
That it should be divorced from 
sentimentality is good and wise, 
but there is a wealth of difference 
between sentimentality and respect 
for personality. It is the Church, 
with its doctrine of the divine 
potentiality of human nature, 
which has a unique contribution to 
make in this respect, and just as 
the Church has every reason to be 
grateful for the aid which is being 


given by the social services, so 
those services need the contribu- 
tion of the Church in order to 
achieve what is the common goal 
of all mankind. That goal can be 
expressed negatively as freedom 
from fear or freedom from want. 
It has been expressed more posi- 
tively in the words: “I am come 
that they may have life and have 
it more abundantly”. 





War's Impact on Family Life 


DORA WILENSKY 
Executive Director, Jewish Family and Child Service, Toronto 
Many of the problems of youth have their origin in the family 
setting. In this article Miss Wilensky summarizes the findings 
of the Canadian Youth Commission’s Committee on the Effect 
of the War on Family Life. 


VERY social crisis affects the 
E relationships and stability of 

family life. Because war in- 
volves the reorganization of the 
whole pattern of living and because 
the family is part and parcel of 
the kind of society in which we 
live, war touches upon every aspect 
of family life. The changes in in- 
dustrial organization created by 
the war, the training and use of 
men in combat, together with 
the regimentation imposed upon 
civilian as well as the military 
forces, are inevitably reflected in 
the field of family relationships. 


Workers crowd boom _ towns, 
sometimes with their families, 
often without them, servicemen 


from all over the country are 
massed in camps or in communi- 
ties in which they are strangers. 
With many thousands of people 





uprooted from their homes and 
personal relationships, the usual 
controls and _ standards’ which 
helped to determine individual be- 
haviour in the past are removed. 
Since in a total population of 
11,812,000, one out of 13 Cana- 
dians was either in Active Service 
or subject to call for Home De- 
fence, there are few Canadian 
families who have remained un- 
touched by the war in some aspect 
of their lives. 


EFFECT ON INCOME AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS FOR FAMILY 
LIFE 


In the economic area of family 
life the largest single factor re- 
ferred to by 36% of youth inter- 
viewed as well as conferences of 
social workers and other com- 
munity workers across Canada was 
that war had brought an increased 
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income into the family. For 9% of 
youth questioned the war had 
meant a decrease in family income. 
The increased cost of living has for 
many cancelled out the additional 
income which war prosperity 
brought. Present living costs are 
particularly hard on families de- 
pendent on fixed incomes, such as 
Mothers Allowances, Old Age Pen- 
sions, Pensions for the Blind, etc. 
The slight increases here are in- 
adequate. 

To those families for whom the 
years of economic depression pre- 
ceding the war meant living on 
relief, a steady wage earned by one 
or more members of the family has 
brought financial stability for the 
first time in ten years. 

To be free from debt at last, to 
know that one has a job to go to 
every day and a pay envelope due 
at the end of the week, to be able 
to enter the grocery. store with 
money to pay for what one needs, 
to have the right to ask the dentist 
to fill the ugly gap that was made 
in one’s mouth with the removal 
of teeth during depression days— 
these are the changes that war 
prosperity has meant for a large 
section of Canadian families. 

As important as the improve- 
ments in health and material needs 
that have come is the way in which 
this has been reflected in family 
relationships. In many homes it 
has at last re-established for the 
father his position as head of the 
family—a position that was al- 
ways threatened and sometimes 
lost in the years that he went with- 
out a job. This has meant the re- 
shifting of family relationships into 


a more normal pattern. It has re- 
moved to some extent for all 
members of the family the painful 
feeling of difference from other 
more normal members of the com- 
munity, and has given them a 
feeling of belonging. For adolescent 
children and youth to at last have 
one room in the house into which 
one can bring friends, to have 
clothes has made them feel more 
accepted. 

Family friction and breakdown 
of family life which during depres- 
sion days were attributed by social 
workers to personality defects 
have been found in countless cases 
to have disappeared or at least 
allayed with the attainment of a 
steady job and decently paid job 
by the father. 

That which stands out most 
clearly in the reports of the 
majority of community workers is 
that people who during the unem- 
ployment period were regarded by 
the community as incompetent, 
poor managers and as unwilling to 
work, have been found with some 
adequacy of income to be both 
competent and good managers. 
Many married women war workers 
save their money towards the re- 
establishment of a home on the 
return of their husbands. 

Social workers report some care- 
less spending of money and ques- 
tionable behaviour stimulated by 
the availability of money on the 
part of highly disorganized people. 

Where families have moved to 
other communities to take better 
employment, increased earnings do 
not always result in better living 
standards. The temporary and un- 











settled characteristics of moving 
about do not make for stability 
either in the financial or social 
areas. : 

The following, however, is a 
more typical observation: 

A Hamilton meeting of social 
workers, reporting on the use made 
of better incomes, states: 

“In the majority of owned houses, 
property has been improved by paint- 
ing, renovating and added household 
furnishings. There is some buying of 
non-essentials, but most spending is on 
necessary articles which people had 
long had to forego. People realize that 
the day of prosperity will not last and 
when the war ends there will be less 
money. While Anglo-Saxons spend their 
money pretty freely, the Ukranians, 
Poles, Germans and Hungarian people 
tend to save their money. It has 
enabled some families to provide a 
higher education for their children and 
to arrange apprenticeship for them in 
skilled trades.” 

For large numbers of families 
incomes have been drastically re- 
duced because the man left a 
well-paid job to enlist. Often this 
has led to complications in living 


arrangements which sometimes 
affect the social status of the 
family. 


Although the impression one 
receives from the farm population 
is that on the whole they have en- 
joyed a_ general improvement 
economically, there is implied by 
many what one young farmer says 
outright: 

“Although prices have risen on farm 
produce and bonuses are put on many 
crops, it does not equal the price we 
have to pay for farm machinery, parts 
of which are double pre-war prices. 
Foodstuffs and clothing are up, too, so 


it takes two dollars to equal one pre- 
war dollar when you come to buy.” 

The people to whom the war has 
brought the least financial advan- 
tage are the so-called white collar 
workers and some _ professional 
groups. For many in the group 
wages have remained frozen while 
taxes and living costs have risen. 

From French-speaking Canada 
it is reported that the three 
categories of people who have 
benefitted the most by wartime 
income are those who were unem- 
ployed before the war, heads of 
families with children old enough 
to work, and farmers. As for most 
others, the French-Canadian sec- 
tion of the Canadian Youth Com- 
mission says: 

“The increase of salaries is generally 
blotted out by taxes—particularly in- 
come taxes—and the higher cost of 
living, which is on a higher scale in the 
cities at least than the official statistics 
give us to understand.” 

Although the war has brought 
better living standards to many 
families, jobs and more money 
have not given everyone a lasting 
feeling of security. The careful 
saving by some people, like the lax 
spending by others, has always 
been accompanied by a fear of 


what the post-war period would - 


bring to them. Many have long 
been reconciled to a drop in in- 
come. For the discharged man it 
presents an important problem in 
rehabilitation. Community groups 
cite cases of men who are trying 
to re-enter the services rather than 
face a small salary. Large numbers 
of men, as, for example, Air Force 
Officers, find that their civilian 
employment will not afford them 
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the financial position which they 
enjoyed in the services. 

The war has proved that it is 
possible for Canadians to achieve 
full employment and a _ decent 
standard of living. The war has 
also brought more people together 
and has led to greater understand- 
ing of what the common interests 
are. The extent to which this 
knowledge and understanding has 
reached people may be estimated 
by the following developments: 

The growth of the trade unions 
and the broader interests in post- 
war security which they display; 
the emergence of new, well-sup- 
ported political parties which place 
their emphasis on social security; 
and recent social legislation 
enacted by governments of the 
older political parties. All of these 
show that during the war people 
were striving for post-war social 
security. 


THE HOUSING SITUATION—ITS 
EFFECT ON FAMILY LIFE 

Long before the war appalling 
housing conditions were in many 
Canadian communities the direct 
cause for the spread of disease, a 
major factor in the growth of 
juvenile delinquency and in the 
disintegration of family life. That 
both urban and rural centers had 
failed in the past to provide for the 
needs of a growing population and 
expanded industries is glaringly 
apparent in the published surveys 
and reports on the subject of hous- 
ing, e.g., references in Social De- 
velopment of Canada, by S. D. 
Clark, published in 1904; the 
Bruce Report issued in Toronto; 
and local surveys made in large 
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and small communities throughout 
the country. 

During the war, in many locali- 
ties, the housing crisis reached 
alarming heights. An official survey 
made in Montreal in 1943 revealed 
that 1100 families were quartered 
in the following conglomeration of 
buildings: 919 stores, 13 shops, 
seven warehouses, seven garages, 
six huts, four factories, seven 
sheds, a public scales office, a bake- 
shop and a cellar. In the city of 
Quebec, in 1944, there were 1890 
more families than there were 
available living quarters; and in 
the village of la Cote Croft 1200 
people spent the year 1944 in tem- 
porary structures without water 
systems or sewers. 

The housing situation has been, 
and still is, especially intolerable 
for servicemen’s families. Their in- 
comes are fixed and are regarded 
by landlords as too low to pay for 
good accommodation. Landlords 
expect that children will be less 
controlled and possibly destructive 
of property in the absence of their 
fathers. 

The housing shortage, together 
with poor facilities and hidden rent 
increases, constitutes a real pro- 
blem for families on most econo- 
mic levels. Almost everyone has a 
friend or an acquaintance who has 
spent months looking for a house 
or an apartment and who, when he 
finds one, discovers that he is pay- 
ing considerably more than he 
formerly paid for as good or bet- 
ter housing. 

Family living requires a home, 
a place where people can have 
privacy and peace, and where they 








can rest or play. In Canadian cities, 
towns and rural communities there 
are all too many families who have 
no homes; instead they exist in 
dilapidated, makeshift dwellings, 
hopeless as far as healthful living, 
is concerned. Accordingly we find 
children living their lives on the 
street, families separating, life 
sometimes becoming so harsh and 
cruel that escape is sought in 
quarrelling, drinking and gambling. 


Canadian dwellings contain 
large numbers of youth and child- 
ren who are set apart as people 
living in the slums. For some the 
stigma that this places upon them 
is so painful that they seek to get 
away from their families as quickly 
as possible in order to escape it. 
They are impatient to leave school 
in order to find jobs which they 
hope will make possible their es- 
cape. 


The frequent moving about 
from one neighbourhood to another 
means for children frequent chang- 
ing of schools, losing their neigh- 
bourhood groups, and often for 
adults and youth, the breaking of 
friendships. They have no roots 
anywhere. 


Young people planning to marry, 
who are unable to find a home and 
who are unwilling to live with in- 
laws, often postpone marriage. 
When they decide to marry and to 
crowd in with relatives, they start 
their family life with the disad- 
vantages that the close presence of 
others bring — interference, .too 
much advice, sometimes culminat- 
ing in quarrels. 





SPECIFIC EFFECTS OF THE WAR 
UPON MOTHERS 


The two factors which have 
affected mothers most during the 
war are: First, the absence of hus- 
bands or sons from home and the 
increased responsibilities which 
fall to women because of this; and 
secondly, the opportunities and 
encouragement to enter industry. 


The dismal loneliness which fol- 
lows the departure of a loved one, 
the anxiety as to what may happen 
to him, as to whether he will re- 
turn safely, maimed, or not at all, 
the fears on the part of any 
women that prolonged absence will 
lead to estrangement from their 
husbands, placed exhausting strains 
on the emotional lives of thousands 
of Canadian women. Added to this, 
women have had to learn to 
handle alone the practical problems 
of homemaking and family. life, 
alone to bring up children who 
often react to the absence of their 
fathers with emotional distur- 
bances. 


The reactions of women to their 
men going off to war differ widely. 
Every woman is upset by a war 
separation, and when faced with a 
tragic experience such as the loss 
of a husband or a son, even the 
healthiest and most stable person 
finds adjustment difficult. For the 
woman who is unsure of herself, 
confused or frightened of new 
situations, who has found even the 
normal demands of life too much 
for her, wartime pressures aggra- 
vate the anxieties and conflicts to 
which she is predisposed. 


The woman who is accustomed 
to meeting the problems of life 
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realistically found some solution to 
her loneliness and _ frustration 
through constructive activity. Em- 
ployment in industry, participation 
in volunteer war work, in Next of 
Kin clubs, etc., not only helped to 
relieve her tensions, but made her 
feel that she was an integral part 
of the war effort. For many women 
the war brought a challenge which 
released unsuspected capacities and 
which led to the development of 
greater initiative and self-reliance. 
It enabled many to establish a 
place for themselves both in their 
own homes and in their communi- 
ties which they previously had 
doubted being able to attain. 
Furthermore, activity outside of 
the home made of some women 
better mothers since the satisfac- 
tion which they derive from such 
work saved them from making 
heavy demands for emotional 
response from their children. In- 
creased responsibility and construc- 
tive activities outside the home 
have given women greater under- 
standing and insight. 


But in many cases the depen- 
dent, less mature woman, through 
fear and anxiety for her husband’s 
safety, may have become unfitted 
for assuming the responsibility for 
her family. If the family had had 
a financial struggle and debts had 
accumulated, the husband’s volun- 
teering for service to her may 
have meant “desertion” and may 
have filled her with resentment at 
being left to cope with the situa- 
tion alone. Sometimes relationship 
with another man was sought in 
the hope of finding some emotional 
support; sometimes such extra- 





marital entanglements have been 
complicated by the birth of 
illegitimate children. 

Great disturbance has been suf- 
fered by some women whose rela- 
tionship with their husbands was 
insecure before the man’s depar- 
ture. There was the feeling on the 
part of both man and woman that 
a better understanding needed to 
be achieved between them, and 
the fact that they could not meet 
to “talk things over” became 
serious to the point of breakdown 
for some women. 

Where there have been deep- 
seated marital conflicts, the war 
has brought them to the surface 
and has led to the breaking up of 
those homes of which the founda- 
tion had always been weak. 


War has made women more self- 
reliant; this maturity will appear 
as a threat to the husband when 
he first returns to his role as the 
head of the family, but the greater 
equality that will develop between 
the sexes will be a constructive 
factor in family life. 

It is evident that the war has led 
to considerable’ relaxation of 
standards in sexual behaviour 
which have resulted and will con- 
tinue to result in broken homes. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

Six hundred thousand Canadian 
women have taken jobs since 1939. 
During the war years there were 
1,200,000 women gainfully em- 
ployed in this country. Women 
have become expert in handling 
delicate machinery, in servicing 
motor cars and trains. They drive 
streetcars, deliver bread and laun- 








dry, and have taken jobs that prior 
to the war were regarded as be- 
yond their capacity. Always an 
important supply of labour in agri- 
culture, they are now indispensable 
on farms. 

The dual role of homemaker 
and worker is a trying one and has 
seriously affected the health and 
temper of women. Existing pro- 
visions for the care of workers’ 
children are inadequate. The help 
of relatives, or neighbours, is some- 
times good but more frequently it 
is not. Only 27 day nurseries are 
to be found in Canada, of which 
6 are in Montreal, 14 in Toronto, 
and 2 in Hamilton. Although work 
has improved living conditions and 
made possible the repayment of 
debts, the increased number of 
physical tasks plus the anxiety of 
the mother as to what is happen- 
ing to her children in her absence, 
has robbed many a mother of 
peace of mind. 

French-Canadian social workers 
say that in many cases the educa- 
tion of the children was neglected 
in the war years when mothers 
went out to work. They speak of 
a gradual weakening of the entire 
philosophy of homemaking, as 
revealed in a dwindling interest in 
home, husband and children. 


EFFECT OF WOMAN’S GROWTH 
ON FAMILY LIFE 


Woman’s growth through her 
working experience has made her 
more of an equal partner in mar- 
riage. It should lead to a recogni- 
tion that each member in the 
family has the capacity and the 
responsibility to enter into the 
planning that goes into family 
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living. It should make for a greater 
sharing of experiences amongst all 
members of the family and for a 
more democratic family life. 


The woman who has had to 
make all the decisions while the 
husband was away now has to 
learn to share responsibility, to 
make a place for him and to help 
him recover his role as head of the 
family. The children will have be- 
come accustomed to look to their 
mother for direction. Although 
they will be glad to have their 
father back, they may be confused 
about the role of each. The mother 
will want to take an active part in 
community activity and will look 
for ways of curtailing home- 
making duties in order to satisfy 
this need. 


A tragic number of Canadian 
women recall many years of unem- 
ployment in the family. They recall 
their husbands tramping about 
looking for work, their boys learn- 
ing trades and skills only to leave 
school eventually to take jobs at 
everything but what they were 
trained for simply because any job 
was better than none. 


The average woman’s first con- 
cern today is that her husband 
shall have a job and that her 
children shall have opportunities 
for education and for employment. 
Next to the concern for a steady 
income and opportunities for their 
children, women want their home- 
making jobs to be fruitful and 
satisfying ones and for themselves 
the recognition that they are 
worthwhile people in the com- 
munity. 
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For many women the war has 
led to a redefinition of values in 
life, and for those who have grown 
stronger through their war ex- 
periences, we hope it may lead to 
a conscious attempt to achieve 
those values. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON 
YOUTH AS A MEMBER OF 
THE FAMILY 


The period of adolescence and 
youth is characterized by inner 
conflict. Although the youth has 
at this time attained full physical 
growth, he is emotionally and 
socially still struggling out of his 
childhood. He is eager to free him- 
self from his dependence on his 
parents and other adults, and to 
go on his own steam; at the same 
time he yearns to lean on the more 
experienced person because he is 
doubtful as to his ability to be on 
his own. He has a great need to be 
liked, to count for something in 
life. At the same time he is filled 
with fears lest he is not good 
enough to be liked and lest he may 
never amount to anything. His 
sexual needs are strong, while he 
finds no acceptable way of meeting 
these needs. These inner pressures 
which the youth experiences cause 
anxieties which colour and some- 
times determine his behaviour and 
attitudes. 


Of 115 youths interviewed, al- 
most everyone wondered about the 
future of his job. Many were ques- 
tioning whether they had done the 
right thing to have left school. 
Some were disturbed as to their 
possibilities for careers, and some 
had grave question as to their 
ability to marry and maintain a 
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home. A typical illustration is that 
of a 20-year-old young man, who 
said: 

“I’ve a swell job, earning good 
money. I gave up my studies to take 
the job because we needed money badly 
and here was a chance. I know I won’t 
have it much longer, and I won’t have 
my education either. Maybe I was 
wrong to give up school. I’m not fit for 
any skilled work. I want to marry, but 
who knows whether I shall be able to 
afford a home. I don’t know what the 
future will bring.” 

The prolonged anxiety with 
which many have lived in the past 
five years accounts for much of 
the prevailing restlessness and in- 
stability. If the youth comes from 
a home where the family relation- 
ships are sound and satisfying, he 
will find the necessary support to 
help him through this period. If, 
on the other hand, he has been 
subjected to emotional as well as 
economic deprivation in his home, 
has lived in a neighbourhood which 
has unfavourable influences, his 
emotional disturbance is serious 
and is an important factor in the 
development of delinquent be- 
haviour. 


Unaccustomed and compara- 
tively high wages give the young 
person the feeling that he is 
entitled to independence. He feels 
that he should behave like an 
adult, while he is too immature to 
accept adult responsibilities. The 
economic deprivation during the 
period prior to the war leads to a 
certain over-compensation which 
expressed itself in wild spending. 
The. prestige accorded to people 
who make big money and spend 
freely has resulted in the youth 








placing his highest value on the 
acquisition of money. His display 
of superior attitudes when he 
earns as much or more ‘than his 
father results in family friction. 

Of serious concern is the fact 
that the wages of young people 
during the war bore little or no 
relation to skill or to potential 
future earning power, and that 
available well-paid jobs thwarted 
the youth’s desire to continue his 
studies or to prepare himself for 
skilled employment. 

There is evidence that many 
young people took on more respon- 
sibility than they could safely 
carry. Social workers from various 
parts of the country speak of the 
tendency of women whose _ hus- 
bands were overseas to become too 
dependent upon their older child- 
ren, especially upon sons, burden- 
ing them with an excess of real and 
emotional responsibility. Some 
young people thus actually missed 
their youth and became much too 
old for their years. Instances of 
adolescent daughters becoming 
substitute homemakers and 
mothers to the younger children 
have been numerous. Such girls 
have been withdrawn from school 
and have taken over their mothers’ 
home tasks while she has gone out 
to work. 

Girls who watched their boy 
friends leave for the front, and 
many of whom still await their 
return, are afraid that they may 
have outgrown the people with 
whom they had associated and for 
whom they cared. Many girls fear 
that they must go through life 
without marriage or having homes 
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and children of their own—the 
hope of every girl. 

The issues and the conditions 
arising out of the war are confusing 
to youth. Millions have been killed 
in Europe and many more millions 
there are starving, while this con- 
tinent prospers. Partly the war was 
waged against racial intolerance, 
while in our midst it is rapidly 
growing. The accepted standards 
affecting the relationship of the 
sexes and marriage have been 
lowered. Youth is accordingly un- 
certain about accepted values, and 
cynicism is prevalent. 

It is essential that parents 
acquire a knowledge and feeling 
for what is taking place in the 
world of the young person. This 
they can do only if they are pre- 
pared to invest real effort. It is 
hard for adults to cease measuring 
the behaviour of their children by 
the standards which they them- 
selves have set up. But to youth 
these standards seem unreal. If 
parents are to help them, it will 
have to be with encouragement to 
hew out their own code in relation 
to the expectations of their own 
world. 

To family life, the war has been 
highly disturbing. Because, on the 
other hand, suffering welds rela- 
tionships as nothing else can, it has 
bound many families closer. To 
large numbers, the national crisis 
has brought a wider community 
point of view, placing in proper 
perspective the minor issues of 
domestic life. Because of its cumu- 
lative effects a final evaluation will 
be possible only several years 
after the fighting ceased. 
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L'Oeuvre des Terrains de Jeux 


LIONEL SCHEFFER, O.M.I. 


ous avez sans doute été 
\/ témoin des ébats des en- 
fants sur les terrains de 
jeux. Vous les voyez tous occupés 
a quelques jeux qu’organisent avec 
beaucoup de dévouement des 
jeunes gens et des jeunes filles que 
l’on nomme responsables. Au milieu 
de tout ce petit monde en pleine 
activité, vous voyez circuler quel- 
quefois des soutanes ou des cos- 
tumes religieux distribuant les en- 
couragements, recevant les plaintes 
et larmes, remettant tout en ordre, 
réglant les conflits qui ne peuvent 
manquer de surgir la ou il y a tant 
d’émulation. 

Assitant a ces joyeux ébats, 
vous vous étes peut-étre dit: “Sans 
doute c’est bien d’amuser les en- 
fants, mais, est-il vrai que l’oeuvre 
ait autant d’importance qu’on 
semble le dire?” Je crois sincére- 
ment qu’on a sous-estimé jusqu’ici 
limportance de cette oeuvre pri- 
mordiale. Dans notre monde actuel, 
l’oeuvre des terrains de jeux peut 
avoir une influence considérable 
sur l'avenir de notre population. 
Non pas, qu’il n’y ait qu’elle, pour 
sauver la société, mais je prétends 
qu’il est de l’intérét de tous que nos 
terrains de jeux soient des mieux 
organisés, qu'il fonctionnent a 
capacité et que tous mettent 
l’épaule a la roue afin qu’ils rem- 
plissent la fonction salvatrice qui 
leur revient dans l’édification d’un 
monde nouveau. 

Sont-ils de nature 4 aider nos 
jeunes a se mieux former au point 
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de vue physique? Il] n’en faut 
douter, surtout s’ils sont organisés 
avec tout l’outillage qui doit servir 
a un terrain de jeux. On a constaté 
avec peine, lorsqu’il s’est agi d’en- 
roler nos jeunes gens dans l’armée, 
que bon nombre étaient inaptes au 
service militaire en raison d’une 
santé défectueuse. Or quelqu’un qui 
est faible de santé, qui a une défor- 
mation quelconque, c’est quelqu’un 
qui, dans la vie, ne peut donner 
plein rendement. Plus nous aurons 
des hommes et des femmes jouis- 
sant d’une parfaite santé, plus 
notre peuple sera fort, plus il don- 
nera de rendement, plus il pourra 
se développer normalement. 

Nos terrains de jeux donnent a 
nos jeunes des exercices excellents 
pour la santé. Ils vivent au grand 
air, ils exercent leurs forces, ils 
développent des énergies qu’ils 
n’auraient pas sans cela. Si au pro- 
gramme actuel, nous ajoutons des 
exercices rationnels de gymnastique 
avec des professeurs diplémés, nos 
enfants se développeraient encore 
bien plus. Ils retourneraient a leur 
classes, en septembre, bien mieux 
préparés a entreprendre les fatigues 
de l’année et la longue réclusion de 
Vhiver. 

On dira peut-étre qu’il n’est pas 
besoin de terrains de jeux pour que 
les jeunes jouent. Sans doute, les 
enfants laissés & eux-mémes finis- 
sent toujours par s’amuser de quel- 
que maniére. Mais on oublie trop 
que lenfant a cet age a autant 
besoin d’apprendre & jouer qu’a lire 








ou a écrire. Le jeu pour lui, est 
aussi important que le travail pour 
un adulte. Mais s’il peut s’intéres- 
ser un peu, seul ou avec un groupe, 
il ne peut tenir longtemps en place 
et finit par s’ennuyer. Combien de 
mamans, a la fin des vacances, 
entendent ce refrain: “C’est en- 
nuyant! Qu’est qu’on va _ faire 
aujourd’hui.” I] en est qui savent 
organiser leurs jeux, mais la plu- 
part ont besoin qu’on les organise 
pour eux. Et c’est la l’utilité des 
terrains de jeux: ils forment |l’en- 
fant au point de vue physique, ils 
lui montrent 4 organiser sa vie. 
Ils présentent un autre avantage. 
Pour que réegnent l’entrain et de 
la discipline, les gardiens ecclésias- 
tiques ne peuvont suffire, il faut en 
plus des jeunes chefs, des garcons 
et des filles dévoués qui consacrent 
leur temps de vacance 4 organiser 
les loisirs de leurs compagnons et 
leurs compagnes. Et ce n’est pas la 
une besogne facile, vous pouvez 
m’en croire. La grande difficulté 
pour tous les terrains de jeux, c’est 
de trouver de jeunes chefs. La ou 
ils sont nombreux et dévoués, 
assidus et débrouillards, les ter- 
rains de jeux marchent a merveille. 


Pour ces jeunes qui se donnent 
ainsi pour les autres, quelle magni- 
fique formation! Nous avons besoin 
de chefs dans la société, dans l’in- 
dustrie, dans les services sociaux; 
eh bien, c’est un excellent moyen 
d’en trouver et d’en former. 


J’engage fortement les parents, 
dont les enfants sont choisis comme 
chefs & ne pas s’opposer a ce que 
leur enfant se dévoue au terrain de 
jeux, car il se forme la 4 l’oubli de 
soi, 4 la direction d’une entreprise, 


tout en rendant un immense ser- 
vice & une oeuvre qui fait beau- 


_coup de bien. Le bien qu’elle opére 
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va encore bien plus loin qu’on le 
croit en général. Les premiers 
bénéficiaires sont les enfants, sans 
doute, mais les parents doivent 
beaucoup également a cette oeuvre. 
Ne sont-ils pas les premiers res- 
ponsables devant Dieu et devant 
la société, des enfants que le bon 
Dieu leur a donnés? Et si ces en- 
fants, par suite de négligence, n’ont 
pas la protection dont ils ont 
besoin, s’ils gaspillent leur jeunesse, 
s’ils sont victimes d’accidents, s’ils 
se pervertissent en mauvaise com- 
pagnie, les parents n’auront-ils pas 
un compte terrible 4 rendre 4 Dieu 
et a la société? Les terrains de jeux 
sont la pour leur enlever ces in- 
quiétudes: tant que les enfants 
seront fidéles 4 s’y rendre, aussi 
longtemps ils seront  protégés 
D’ott linsistance des _ autorités 
religieuses et civiles & demander 
aux parents de confier leurs en- 
fants aux terrains de jeux. 


“Pour ceux qui ont une famille, 
de jeunes enfants en age d’aller 
au parc, c’est tres bien, mais pour 
nous qui n’avons pas d’enfants ou 
seulement de grands garcons ou de 
grandes filles, quel intérét peuvent 
avoir pour nous les terrains de 
jeux?” Si ce sont la vos convictions, 
je vous dirai simplement: “Etes- 
vous intéressé au bien-étre de la 
société dont vous faites partie? 
Ignorez-vous que nous dépendons 
tous les uns des autres dans une 
certaine mesure? Que tous, nous 
nous ressentons de quelque maniére 
de la fagon de vivre de tous ceux 
qui nous entourent?” 
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Supposons que vous soyez com- 
mercants. Vous avez certainement 
raison de désirer des employés 
honnétes; des clients qui ne 
cherchent pas a s’emparer de votre 
bien injustement, qui paient bien 
ce qu’ils recoivent de vous, des 
fournisseurs qui ne vous trompent 
pas lorsque vous achetez de la 
marchandise. Alors vous avez in- 
térét a voir les enfants s’habituer 
a Phonnéteté, au sens de la justice. 
Or vous savez, par ailleurs. que 
ceux qui sont laissés 4 eux-mémes 
durant les vacances, en compagnie 
de garcons déja entrainés 4 voler, 
ne peuvent pas devenir les hon- 
nétes gens que vous désirez comme 
fournisseurs, clients ou employés. 
Il vous suffira peut-étre d’un seul 
employé ainsi gaté pendant une 
vacance pour vous faire un tort 
considérable. Alors les terrains de 
jeux ne vous sont-ils pas utiles? 


Si vous étes chef d’entreprise ou 
d’une maison de commerce con- 
sidérable, vous voulez des em- 
ployés actifs, débrouillards, pro- 
gressifs. Alors il vous faut des 
jeunes en bonne santé morale et 
physique, qui soient habitués 4 se 
tirer d’affaire, qui aient le talent 
de l’organisation. Ces jeunes, vous 
les trouverez chez-nous ow ils se 
sont formés a prendre des initia- 
tives, des décisions, en un mot qui 


se sont préparés a devenir des chefs 
de file. 


Et nous pourrions ainsi repasser 
toutes les classes de la_ société, 
énumérer toutes les professions les 
unes apres les autres et nous ver- 
rions comment chacun est intéressé 
a oeuvre des terrains de jeux. 
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Si les individus doivent apporter 
tout l’appui possible a loeuvre, a 
combien plus forte raison les pou- 
voirs civils doivent-ils la soutenir. 


Ils gagnent énormement a pous- 
ser l’organisation de l’oeuvre des 
terrains de jeux. C’est une dépense 
additionnelle & un budget deéja 
lourdement taxé, mais c’est actu- 
ellement ce qui presse le plus et 
c’est en somme de l’argent bien 
placé. 


Si nos terrains de jeux grou- 
paient la plus grande partie de nos 
enfants, le probléme de la circula- 
tion serait a tout le moins, partielle- 
ment résolu. Si presque tous nos 
enfants sont aux terrains de jeux, 
bien des accidents pourraient étre 
ainsi évités, accidents qui cottent 
parfois trés cher & la municipalité. 
Qu’un enfant devienne infirme 
pour la vie, combien va-t-il en 
coitter a la population pour le 
maintenir dans les hépitaux ou les 
hospices? Un autre accidenté recoit 
quelque blessure qui l’affecte pour 
toute l’existence, c’est encore un 
citoyen qui ne donnera jamais tout 
son rendement et, par conséquent, 
une faiblesse dans l’armature de la 
société. 

Et nos jeunes qui doivent étre 
envoyés au sanatorium et d’autres 
qui par suite du manque d’exer- 
cices ou de conditions hygiéniques 
favorables seront toujours exposés 
a contracter des maladies qui les 
conduiront a l’hdpital, est-ce que 
tous ceux-la ne coiitent pas bien 
cher a leur concitoyens? Si par 
exemple, un enfant parce qu’il n’a 
pas eu la protection des terrains de 
jeux, prend la mauvaise voie, il 





devient corrompu ou voleur ou 
paresseux. Si au moment le plus 
critique de la vie, il s’oriente mal et 
devient un repris de justice, qu’ad- 
viendra-t-il de lui? Bient6ot ce sera 
une épave, un rebut de la société. 
Combien en coittera-t-il 4 Etat 
pour le reste de sa vie? Calculez ce 
qu’on dépense pour maintenir les 
prisons, les asiles d’aliénés, les hos- 
pices et les hépitaux, les cliniques 
pour maladies vénériennes, etc. 





Il est facile de conclure que la 
société a tout intérét a organiser 
et & maintenir a leur plus haut 
degré d’efficacité ces parcs et ces 


lieux d’amusements ou nos enfants 
vont trouver, durant les vacances, 
la protection dont ils ont besoin. 


C’est ma conviction profonde 
qu’il nous faut manifester un in- 
térét toujours grandissant a 
loeuvre si nécessaire des terrains 
de jeux. Puissions-nous voir dans 
un avenir le plus rapproché pos- 
sible, toutes nos villes dotées de 
vastes terrains d’amusement ou nos 
enfants viendront tous avec joie 
chercher avec le bon air, la forma- 
tion sociale compléte que |’on peut 
et doit désirer pour tout citoyen 
digne de ce nom. 


ESSENTIALS 


* VALUE of play leadership, the tonic and discipline of team play and 
match games, the give and take, restraint and self-control acquired on the 


playground are beyond measure. 


The child should inherit open spaces and friendly playmates. He yields 
to a respected leadership. He grows and expands in warm companionship. 


Can these essentials come from city streets as they are in most cities today? 
It is lamentably true that millions of our children and youth lack the whole- 
some play and sport they should have. The resultant loss in dwarfed, wasted 


and errant life is incomputable. 


The Hard realities of modern life require citizens trained and disciplined 
in body and mind. The play leader, the youth adviser, should be honoured and 
kept in the forefront of public service. 


—aAustin E. Griffiths, in Recreation, June, 1945. 
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Blind Alleys or Tools for the Job 


URING the war, thousands of 
D young Canadians left school 

with only a smattering of 
the 3 R’s—by no stretch of imagin- 
ation could it be called an educa- 
tion. In provinces where the mini- 
mum school leaving age extends 
beyond fourteen, great numbers 
were able to leave school on their 
fourteenth birthday by obtaining 
a permit to work. f 


That is what happened to Bob, 
now approaching sixteen—an un- 
skilled labourer in a factory, and 
very proud of the fact that he is 
earning about $17.00 a week. 


Bob is a tall, rangey lad, the 
fourth child in a family of eight— 
the eldest being twenty-three and 
the youngest five—the two elder 
brothers still overseas in the army. 
Needs of the family were suffi- 
ciently urgent that Bob had no 
difficulty in obtaining a permit to 
leave school when he was fourteen, 
after he had completed grade six. 


“T didn’t mind leaving—I was 
kinda sick of school”, he admits. 
“T know if I had more education 
I might get a better job—but I'll 
never go back to school now.” 

In Bob’s opinion the years he 
spent at school would have shown 
better results had he been able to 
concentrate only on reading, writ- 


ing and a little arithmetic—with a 


great deal more time given to 
practical training for some trade. 
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MARY BRECHIN 
Director of Publicity, 
Canadian Youth Commission 


“What’s history and learning about 
cavemen got to do with working in 
a factory”? is his rather too prac- 
tical view. 

Again and again in the surveys 
on education and employment 
made by the Canadian Youth 
Commission, this cry for a more 
practical curriculum in the schools 
comes from young people from 
coast to coast. 

Here is an excerpt from the sum- 
mary of the Calgary Youth Con- 
ference which was attended by 
over five hundred youth delegates: 

During the depression years those 
who found it most difficult to secure 
employment were the unskilled la- 
bourers and youth just out of school 
who lacked the experince demanded by 
employers. To obviate any such condi- 
tions in the future, we suggest that 
adequate facilities be provided for vo- 
cational guidance for technical training 
under actual working conditions. 

Our young friend Bob, when 
questioned by an interviewer from 
the Canadian Youth Commission, 
admitted he had received some 
manual training in school, but in 
his opinion it was inadequate. “You 
spend all your time making some 
dizzy thing like a tie rack when 
you might have been taught some- 
thing about machinery so that 
when you quit school you would 
know how to make a living.” 


Doubtless Bob expects too much 
from a grade six standard—but his 








desire for a more practical type of 
education is shared by the Cana- 


dian Youth Commission which 
stresses the need for a wider choice 
of subjects in our educational 
curricula — at present largely 
geared to matriculation for univer- 
sity. Only 5% of Canadian Youth 
go to university and only 3% of 
those who go ever graduate. 


A youth brief sent to the Com- 
mission from St. Barnabas’ Angli- 
can Young People, New West- 
minster, B.C., sums it up as fol- 
lows: 

Education in our schools should bet- 
ter fit youth to take jobs when school- 
ing is completed. We feel the present 
educational program does not include 
enough of the practical subjects essen- 
tial to the large majority. The whole 
High School program is based on the 
assumption that pupils will enter uni- 
versity at a later date. We should have 
more and better vocational schools 
covering more vocations than they do 
now. 


For his age, Bob has had con- 
siderable experience in the matter 
of earning his living—his present 
job being his fifth. His first two 
jobs were as delivery boy, but he 
had to give that up eventually 
because he lacked the money to 
buy a bicycle. In succession he be- 
came a plumber’s assistant, worked 
in a cereal factory, and is now em- 
ployed in a chemical plant. He 
would have liked to continue 
learning the plumbing trade but 
felt he could not afford the long 
apprenticeship on small pay. “I 
was lucky if I had two-bits left 
after I paid my board.” His 
highest earnings were with the 


cereal company, but he was on 
night shift steadily and just 
couldn’t stand it. 


He likes his present job. “We’re 
only supposed to work an eight- 
hour day—but for the past week 
I’ve put in sixteen hours overtime. 
It sure wears you out.” 


Bob tries to earn as much over- 
time as he can. For ten years prior 
to the war, his father an unskilled 
labourer, was unemployed and 
Bob’s recollections of these grim 
days are still vivid. “We were on 
relief ever since I was a kid and 
many a time there were rows and 
squabbles at home—mostly about 
money. But dad’s got a good job 
now and things are much easier. 
We’ve bought our own house an’ 
we're going to get it all fixed up. 
It sure is nice to have your own 
place.” 


Full employment resulting from 
the war has given Bob his first 
sense of security. Yet, from pre- 
vious experience of employment 
conditions, it might be assumed 
that Bob, unskilled and unedu- 
cated, may be among the first 
casualties of unemployment. 


For the past two and a half 
years the Canadian Youth Com- 
mission has been studying the pro- 
blems of young Canadians between 
the ages of fifteen to twenty-four. 
The Commission is widely repre- 
sentative, embracing all political 
views, all creeds, all racial groups, 
including French speaking and 
English speaking members. 


To get the views of young peo- 
ple about their needs and _ pro- 
blems, provincial and local com- 








mittees organized youth study 
groups across Canada; youth con- 
ferences were held in every pro- 
vince, attended by thousands of 
delegates who sent their briefs to 
the Commission. A Gallup Poll 
survey of youth opinion was taken 
on questions relating to education, 
employment, religion, and citizen- 
ship. In addition to this, thousands 
of young people from coast to coast 
answered questionnaires and sent 
them to the Commission. Almost 
three hundred interviews’ with 
young people were made by skilled 
professional interviewers. 


These data, together with the 
knowledge and experience of hun- 
dreds of adults who work with 
youth—professors, teachers, social 
workers, church and union youth 
leaders, etc., were studied by sub- 
committees dealing with youth 
problems in education, employ- 
ment, citizenship, health, religion, 
recreation, and family life, who 
have translated their findings into 
reports. 


Some of the recommendations of 
the report on employment deal 
specifically with education which 
cannot be separated from the pro- 
blems of youth employment. Here 
is an excerpt from the report: 


MORE AND BETTER EDUCATION 
FOR CANADIAN YOUTH 

Canadian youth needs, and on the 
basis of our surveys desires, more 
schooling more closely related to the 
requirements of their daily lives. More- 
over, they are entitled to greater 
equality of educational opportunity. 
The following proposals will improve 
the educational equipment of young 
people for living and prepare them to 
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find suitable jobs later on. They will 
also have the effect of keeping several 
hundred thousands of them out of the 
labour market at an age when they 
ordinarily face difficulty in finding 
satisfactory employment, and when full 
time employment is likely to be detri- 
mental to their physical and mental 
development. 


1. The compulsory minimum school 
leaving age should be raised through- 
out Canada to the end of the school 
term in which youth attains the age of 
sixteen. 


2. For employed youth, part-time 
education should be compulsory until 
eighteen years of age. The arrangement 
should be such that the classes are 
attended in working hours and that the 
employer pays for time so spent, at 
the regular rate. Broadly speaking, 
such part-time education should be the 
equivalent of one whole day a week, 
but the plan should be flexible. In some 
cases it would be well for the young 
person to spend two hours a day at 
classes for four days a week. For farm 
youth, eight continuous weeks, or two 
periods of four weeks each might be 
preferable. Education authorities should 
be required by law to provide such 
courses, beginning in the larger centres, 
and later, in the small communities. 


3. Secondary schools should offer a 
wider choice of courses. The total pro- 
gram in and out of classes should be 
geared to the various levels of intelli- 
gence, different interests and environ- 
ments of the pupils. 


4. Consideration should be given to 
the establishment of “Community In- 
stitutes” or “Young People’s Colleges”, 
to provide a variety of courses on a 
full-time and part-time basis for young 
people who do not intend to pursue a 
college education. 


5. Youth work programs should be 
set up under government auspices for 








youth sixteen to twenty-one who 
would otherwise be out of school and 
unemployed. 

6. Such programs should be de- 
signed to provide a variety of jobs for 
which wages would be paid, and 
should include a program of physical 
and vocational training and citizen- 
ship education. 


The Canadian Youth Commis- 
sion will not be satisfied merely to 
make recommendations, but has a 
program under consideration to 
bring its findings before both 
federal and provincial govern- 
ments and other interested bodies. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


interested in social work will welcome the new illustrated monthly 
Canada’s Health and Welfare, issued by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare at Ottawa. In the first number, the Minister, the Hon. Brooke Claxton, 
K.C., says that it is in no sense an exclusively Departmental publication. “It is 
intended that it serve the interests of the provincial and municipal health and 
welfare departments as well as private agencies working in this field. One of its 
primary purposes will be to function as a clearing house of information. This 
sharing of experience will, it is believed, assure greater co-ordination of effort and 
stimulate public understanding of and support for essential health and welfare 
measures. . . . This publication is intended to act as one channel of communica- 
tion between federal, provincial and municipal health and welfare agencies, 
private and public health and welfare organizations and citizens in each province. 
The Department of National Health and Welfare ‘has opened these pages to 
report the activities of those agencies I have named in order to create a better 
public understanding of the work in which they are engaged.” 


The next issue will feature the work of the health units of the Province 


of Quebec. 


COMMUNITY CHEST CAMPAIGNS 


iii reaction, coupled with generally rainy weather, gave the Chest 
appeals a very slow start. While campaign organizations in all cities have shown 
perseverance and spirit, as WELFARE goes to press, returns are incomplete. 
December issue will carry a full report. 
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Saskatchewan Recreational Movement 


G. C. DARBY 
Administrative Director, Saskatchewan 
Recreational Movement 


HE movement known as “Sas- 
katchewan Recreation” dates 
back to the time that the 
Dominion Government passed the 
National Physical Fitness Act. 
This was in 1943, and in brief it 
set to one side $250,000 to be 
divided among the provinces on a 
prorata basis, providing, the Pro- 
vincial Governments concerned 
were prepared to devote a similar 
amount of money to improving 
Physical Fitness. 


The Government of Saskat- 
chewan in March 1944 accepted 
the challenge, and passed an act 
known as the Saskatchewan Physi- 
cal Fitness Act. At this stage, Mr. 
Wellband, General Secretary of the 
Regina Y.M.C.A., was appointed 
to be Saskatchewan representative 
to the National Council on Physi- 
cal Fitness, and a most worthy and 
efficient member he has proved 
to be. 


It was in October 1944, after his 
discharge from the Army, that the 
writer reported to the Premier to 
assume the role of Administrative 
Director to bring a program of 
physical fitness into being. Shortly 
after, Mr. Edward Parker, who 
had so successfully organized the 
Recreation Association for the Ot- 
tawa Civil Service, arrived on loan 
to this division to become the 
Promotional Director of the pro- 
gram. 


Do 
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With almost staggering vigour 
and enthusiasm, Mr. Parker ap- 
plied himself to the work of pre- 
paring a plan that would meet the 
challenge of a general fitness pro- 
gram, and at the same time, help 
to bring about a better way of life 
for all the citizens of Saskatchewan. 
Long hours were spent in col- 
laboration, and, just before the 
plan was completed, we were 
joined by Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick on 
his release from the R.C.A.F. 


“Bal” Kirkpatrick’s degree in 
Physical Education was obtained 
at Columbia University, and emi- 
nently fitted him for his appoint- 
ment as Physical Fitness Director. 
He immediately brought his ex- 
perience and training in the 
practical sense to bear upon the 
proposed plan, and it was not until 
December 1944, and only after 
many careful revisions and col- 
laborations with others interested, 
that we were able to present to the 
Province “A proposed Plan for 
Physical Fitness” by Edward 
Parker. 

It was soon apparent that even 
“Physical Fitness” involved some- 
thing more than the body physical, 
so a change was made in the name 
of the program to be known as the 
Saskatchewan Recreational Move- 
ment—and this was to be spon- 
sored by the Saskatchewan Physi- 
cal Fitness Division which formed 





part of the Department of Public 
Health for the Province of Sas- 
katchewan. 

Our interpretation of “fitness” 
was expressed in a fourfold way, 
as we decided that such fitness 
should be Physical, Mental, Moral 
and Spiritual. This interpretation 
has since been adopted by the Na- 
tional Council. 

The plan proposed by Edward 
Parker was based on broad princi- 
ples, which aimed at providing a 
rich, cultural, athletic, and social 
way of life for all the men, women 
and children in the Province of 
Saskatchewan; to help organize 


such a plan and to supplement and 
assist the work of established re- 
creational groups; to publicize the 
various recreational activities and 
enterprises already established in 
Saskatchewan; to encourage public 
support of worthwhile recreational 


events and activities; to work in 
collaboration with the general 
health, education, social welfare, 
reconstruction and_ rehabilitation 
programs of the province. 


In other words, Saskatchewan 
Recreation was not to become just 
another program ... but rather one 
that would stimulate all existing 
organizations to expand their mem- 
bership, and so develop greater 
participation in the various re- 
creational activities. 


Where to begin, that was the 
question. It was soon decided that 
true recreation should find its 
roots right within the home, in the 
first place. After that, the School 
and the Church . . . and, finally, 
recreation must be a community 
responsibility. Organized in each 


and every community, aided and 
assisted from central office when 
such assistance is requested, but 
definitely not to be directed from 
above. 

The main aim of the program, 
which will interest all welfare 
workers is the— 

Development of the individual 
through democratic participa- 
tion in worthwhile recreational 
activity groups. 

Two programs within the school 
seemed to be a good starting place, 
and so we organized the $.12 Club 
and the $8.18 Group. The letter “S” 
standing for Saskatchewan, and 
the twelve indicated that the age 
was 12 or under, and the §.18 
group embraced all those that were 
between the 12-18 age. 


Already existing in the province 
were a number of very worthwhile 
clubs. The Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
Church groups, drama and athletic 
clubs, and the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. 
Groups had done a remarkable job. 
Many service Clubs had also done 
a great work in helping along the 
youth. Such clubs had operated 
without financial support in any 
degree and often without public 
acknowledgment or appreciation. 
In spite of it all the fact remained 
that by far the greater percentage 
of the children of the province 
belonged to NO organization of 
any kind, and had no leisure 
activity of any kind. 

To make such children partici- 
pants of a school plan was the first 
job, and more important still was 
to give to all children a sense of 
“belonging” and being wanted in 
the school group. Activities could 





come later, and we set about ob- 
taining the support of the already 
overworked school teachers, and 
who had also been underpaid for 
so many years. We pay tribute to 
the hard working teacher. Their 
contribution to the general well- 
being of the boys -and girls of 
Saskatchewan must be measured in 
terms of selfless and genuine 
interest in a better life for the 
young people of the province. 
Many teachers have carried on 
through the war years in failing 
health and often after they would 
ordinarily have retired. In spite of 
that, many have shown special 
interest in_ physical education, 
nutrition, arts, drama, music and 
handicrafts of all kinds. These are 
subjects especially dear to Sas- 
katchewan Recreation, and to the 
teachers, a special debt is due. 


Hundreds of schools have formed 
S.R.M. clubs, and $.R.M. activities 
are now being practiced by 
thousands of Saskatchewan School 
children. No 100% activity was 
expected, but the progress has been 
most encouraging. A slow steady 
growth continues, and the influence 
of these participating schools is 
spreading to those who have not 
participated. At this time of the 
year, schools are _ re-opening, 
teachers have a sort of “general 
post”—and we find teachers who 
have not engaged in S.R.M. activi- 
ties arriving at a school that has 

. and also teachers who have 
been interested arriving at schools 


that have not formerly been 
interested. The result is most 
stimulating, and a _ tremendous 


surge of new activity is under way. 
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Some teachers have given much 
of their own time and enjoyed new 
activities with their students. New 
recreational games, new interest in 
music and drama, time spent in 
handicrafts, etc., has all had a 
grand result in making children 
learn to “play together” and this 
has the natural result of getting 
them to live together in harmony. 
It is a unifying influence which 
helps overcome racial and religious 
differences, and tends to promote 
that spirit of tolerance so badly 
needed in the world today. 


Of course, you will naturally ob- 
serve, “What about leadership”? 
That is the great question, and 
one that has engaged our constant 
attention. Our staff now includes 
a well trained Supervisor of Group 
Work, and a research Director and 
Specialist in Drama Activities. A 
Social Worker also does some of 
the publicity and photo records. 
There are also five competent Field 
Workers who assist in interpreting 
the program in the various locali- 
ties requiring help. The Promo- 
tional Director Edward Parker has 
been working with the Adult Edu- 
cation Branch of Education since 
March. 


Realizing, as we do, the impor- 
tance of leadership, we are con- 
stantly devising ways and means 
of holding leadership courses, and, 
although our efforts so far have 
not been complete, yet, a good deal 
has been done. Last winter, some 
40 or more lads attending the short 
courses in Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan took time 
off and spent a large number of 
evenings at the Y.M.C.A. Saska- 








toon and also the Gym at the Uni- 
versity, and under capable leaders, 
were given a short course in 
physical education. Some of them 
are already applying themselves to 
this work in their own localities 
and it was at least a start. This 
coming winter, we hope to train a 
much larger number. 


This summer, Saskatchewan 
Recreational Movement sponsored 
a number of scholarships of $25.00 
which were awarded to teachers 
recommended by the school super- 
intendents for those specially in- 
terested in physical education, 
music, art, arts and crafts and 
drama. This has been an outstand- 
ing success in that 136 teachers 
took physical education class $.11 
at the University of Saskatchewan 
for 6 weeks summer school which 
also carried degree credit. The 
schoool was under the direction of 
Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick who was 
assisted by Miss Jean Mooney of 
Regina Y.W.C.A., Mr. John Farth- 
ing, Mr. C. M. Bedford, Mr. E. W. 
Stinson, B.A., all of S.R.M. Field 
Staff and Mr. Hugh Carson and 
Miss Dorothy MeNiece of the 
Saskatoon summer school staff. 


. This summer school course was 
successful in every way. It was the 
most exciting group to be seen: 
keen, happy and _ intensely in- 
terested in their course. At the final 
display put on at the Griffiths 
Stadium on August 8, 1945, Dr. 
Leddy, Director of the Summer 
School, expressed his pleasure at 
the happy work and atmosphere 
that had permeated the whole 
campus from the joyousness of the 
S.11 physical education course. 








Of course we were encouraged, 
and we intend to press on for more 
and better courses still. A large 
percentage of those present indi- 
cated their desire to take a more 
advanced course at the next sum- 
mer camp if it could be arranged. 
This spontaneous demand from the 
teachers augers well for the work 
of physical education in the many 
schools and districts represented by 
the teachers. 


A very fair number of teachers 
also availed themselves of scholar- 
ships in music, art, arts and crafts 
and drama. These teachers are 
bound to reflect their summer 
activity when they return to their 
various schools, and we are hoping 
to repeat and extend this scholar- 
ship next summer. 


That is not all by any means. A 
start is being made with courses 
which we have temporarily named 
“Church and Community” Leader- 
ship Courses, the first of which 
will be held at Swift Current. The 
general idea is to have church or 
community groups nominate po- 
tential leaders in the various 
activties named above, and to run 
a short course of five weeks in 
various localities. It is aimed to 
use well qualified local teachers 
where such are available, aided 
and augmented where necessary 
from outside. Field Staff will act 
only in an advisory capacity, 
stimulating and correlating the 
various groups and arranging ad- 
ministrative details. The cost will 
be borne by S.R.M. 


For the future, it is hoped that 
a number of leadership courses 
may be arranged during the slack 











winter months. All are aimed at 
providing better leaders and assist- 
ing those that are already doing a 
leadership job to do an even more 
effective one. Upon well trained 
leaders will fall the burden of 
making S.R.M. an effective reality. 
We think the necessary leaders can 
not only be found, but will also 
welcome an opportunity to take 
more training. 


For the future, plans are being 
laid that will provide some sum- 
mer camps, sunshine and fresh air 
and real holidays for a large num- 
ber of youngsters who have never 
known the glory of a Saskatchewan 
summer camp or even a holiday 
where sunshine, swimming, hiking, 
etc., are as “free as the birds”. 
This will take planning and much 
work. It will also be necessary to 
break down prejudice, and devise 
safeguards to health and see that 
proper supervision is_ provided. 
There will be much organization in 
regard to supplies, shelter, proper 
sanitation to provide for. The task 
will not be easy, but the results 
measured in “fitness” generally 
should not be gauged by the 
amount of work involved, but 
rather in the amount of happiness 
in living that such an. effort would 
bring. S.R.M. is already laying 
plans for the 1946 summer camp 
with its fresh air and sunshine. 
Saskatchewan has much to offer in 
suitable locations for summer 
camps. The sunsets of Saskat- 
chewan are not only a delight to 
the eye, but a tonic for the soul. 


In a short article like this, it is 


possible only to touch the fringes 
of the many worthwhile activities 


we hope to assist and inspire. So 
many fine ventures have perished 
for thé want of inspiration and 
sympathetic understanding. The 
staff of S.R.M. do not know all the 
answers. They are a very human 
lot but carefully selected because 
each and every one of them will do 
their utmost to reach out and up- 
wards towards a better way of life 
for all the people of Saskatchewan. 
Our target and our aim are high. 
We must aim at the highest, even 
if it might be considered ideal. We 
may not reach our aim, but we 
shall do our utmost. 


In brief, then, the broad pur- 
poses and function of S.R.M. are 
to stimulated and encourage exist- 
ing recreational organizations; to 
provide community consellors ser- 
vice; to act in a technical capacity 
with regard to the planning and 
construction of community centres, 
gymnasia of all kinds, swimming 
pools, playgrounds, playfields; and 
to provide such leadership training 
courses as is deemed advisable. 


We are not unmindful of the 
huge extent of Saskatchewan, nor 
the scarcity of population in rela- 
tion to its size. The difficulty of 
covering the territory and keeping 
the program going is lessened a 
good deal by the obvious need of 
the people. Once they are seized 
with the tremendous amount of 
good they can accomplish by their 
own efforts, the task is much 
easier, and enthusiastic participa- 
tion becomes a reality. 

The 


urban areas of Saskat- 


chewan are able to accomplish a 
good deal by extending existing 
facilities. Some of the rural areas, 








sparsely settled, do present a good 
deal of difficulty. However, ex; 
perience has shown that the right 
approach to the subject combined 
with a desire to make the best of 
what we have in the meantime, 
has gone far to bring about parti- 
cipation along many lines of en- 
deavour which had been thought 
almost impossible. 


A frequent question has been 


asked about the danger of over- 
lapping with some other program. 
It is realized that overlapping may 
occasionally occur and might even 
be considered desirable. Far better 
for some areas to receive a little 
too much attention than for large 
areas to be totally unattended. 
Life has so much to offer, drab- 
ness can be changed to a colourful 
and pleasant living if careful 
planning takes the place of “drift”. 





Hamilton Considers Delinquency 


HE Big Brother Association 
of Hamilton has during the 
past year, through a com- 
mittee of its Board, conducted a 
study regarding the desirability of 
raising the Juvenile Court maxi- 
mum age in Ontario from 16 to 18 
and has circulated an interim re- 
port. The report is a compilation 
of opinions in the affirmative, 
negative and* qualified-by-circum- 
stances categories. 


The following findings were 
arrived at by the committee: 
“1. That the public at large is widely 
interested in the question of the Juve- 
nile Court maximum age in Ontario, 
and in the entire question of the effi- 
ciency of the present Juvenile Court 
system in the Province. 


2. That the majority of those con- 
sulted advanced sound reasons in 
favour of increasing the Juvenile Court 
maximum age to include delinquents of 
16 and 17 years, while others raised 
serious objection. 


3. That many who registered a nega- 
tive opinion or a qualified opinion, did 
so on the ground that they felt that 





the present Ontario Juvenile Court sys- 
tem was too inadequate to carry a 
further load. 


4. That in the Provinces of British 
Columbia and Manitoba where the 
Juvenile Court age has been pro- 
claimed to include youths of 16 and 17 
years, the system, at least in the 
opinion of the Juvenile Court Judges, 
would appear to have been working 
successfully for many years. 


5. That in the United States only 8 
states possess Juvenile Courts whose 
jurisdiction is confined to children 
under sixteen years. In the remaining 
states the Juvenile Courts exercise 
jurisdiction over children of higher 
ages. 

6. That in the event of it being con- 

sidered desirable to increase the age 

limit and scope of the Juvenile Court 
in Ontario, consideration be given to 
the following methods: 

(a) by proclamation already provided 
for in the Juvenile Delinquents 
Act. 

(b) by the creation of a separate in- 
termediate or adolescent court, 
especially designed to cope with 
the difficulties of youths of 15, 

16 and 17 years of age. 
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7. That Section 9 of the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act be retained to read 
that “The Judges of the Juvenile 
Courts of Ontario should possess the 
power to transfer individual boys and 
girls of 15, 16 and 17 years to adult 
courts if, in their opinion such cases 
could be more suitably disposed of, 
having regard to the children concerned 
and the interest of the community. 

8. That for purposes of re-training or 

custodial care of those of 16 and 17 

years of age, consideration be given to 

the following systems: 

(a) the establishment of Senior Sec- 
tions at the existing Training 
Schools. 

(b) the building of a separate institu- 
tion as a Senior Training School 
largely along the lines of the Boys’ 
Training School at Bowmanville. 


The Committee is of the firm 
opinion that although the advance- 
ment of the Juvenile Court age in 
Ontario to include boys of 16 and 
17 years of age is highly desirable, 
and must follow, it is essential 


first to put the present system on 
a more effective footing. 


We suggest that this be accom- 
plished by the creation of a system 
of travelling or district Juvenile 
Courts, assigned to definite geo- 
graphic areas, whose full time per- 
sonnel should include Mental 
Health Clinics (with psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social workers) 
and the necessary clerks. Each 
Juvenile Court District should 
contain a centrally located Deten- 
tion or Observation Home, staffed 
by competent people, and mo- 
delled, we suggest, similarly to the 
Observation. Home which is now 
under the management of the 
Juvenile Court Committee at 
Hamilton. 


For uniformity, direction and 
control, the various Juvenile Court 
Districts should each be responsi- 
ble to one central Provincial 
Office.” 


About People 


Among recent changes of Execu- 
tives we note Miss Agenes Roy 
from the office of the National 
Housing Administrator, where she 
has been Supervisor of Emergency 
Housing Registries, to the Na- 
tional Council of the Y.W.C.A. 


Mme. Paul Hamel from Women’s 
Voluntary Services, Ottawa, to the 
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Quebec Branch of the Health 
League of Canada. 

Miss Margaret Dick from the 
Family Welfare Association of 
Saskatoon to the Family Welfare 
Bureau of Edmonton. 

Miss Olive Zeron has succeeded 


Miss Violet Tennant as General 
Secretary of the Ottawa Y.W.C.A. 





Young Offenders 
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Fundamental changes needed in Canadian 
system of punishment and_ treatment. 


OT ONCE, but many times, 
Nis Canadians who are 

concerned with the _ pro- 
blem of the treatment of our young 
offenders in the prisons, reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries of this 
country turned their eyes to the 
English system of treatment. Time 
and again recommendations have 
been made that the system be 
adopted by Canada. 


The English system of treatment 
of young offenders is known as the 
Borstal system. An _ experiment 
begun early in the century in the 
small village of Borstal, has re- 
sulted in an entirely new method 
of treatment, called after its birth- 
place, which has proved to be the 
best-known method of dealing 
with the difficult problem created 
by the offender of youthful age. 


Before describing the system, it 
might be well to outline here its 
results on a comparative basis with 
the situation as it exists in Canada, 
and particularly in Ontario, to-day. 
‘The situation in Ontario is merely 
an example on a larger scale of 
what appears in every other pro- 
vince in the Dominion. Under the 
various Statutes governing these 
matters the place of detention of 
any offender is governed by the 
length of sentence imposed by the 
presiding judge or magistrate at 
the trial of the said offender. If the 
sentence is over two years the 
offender is sent to one of the Cana- 


dian penitentiaries. If it is less than 
two years the offender is sent to 
one of the so-called reformatories. 
A small sentence is usually served 
in the county gaol. 


There are three reformatories in 
the Province of Ontario: — 


1. Burwash, which is called an ‘indus- 
trial farm’, and which in the year 1493 
admitted approximately 950 offenders 
(of whom 335 were under the age of 
twenty-four year). Over one-half of 
the inmates had been imprisoned for 
three or more times previously. The 
work done in this reformatory is 
logging and farming. Five of the in- 
mates during the year 1943 received 
sufficient training to obtain 4th Class 
Engineering Certificates. There was a 
staff of 108 employed, of whom two 
were designated as teachers. 


2. The Ontario Reformatory at 
Guelph, which in the same year ad- 
mitted approximately 2,175 offenders, 
of whom 855 were under the age of 
twenty-four years. Of the total num- 
ber admitted 1,360 had been im- 
prisoned for three or more times. The 
work done there is farming and certain 
industrial and mechanical occupations, 
i.e., the manufacture of motor license 
plates, etc. In that year thirteen pupils 
tried entrance to high school examina- 
tions and all passed. There are 133 on 
the staff of the Reformatory, of whom 
one is designated as a teacher. 


3. Mercer Reformatory for women is 
at Toronto, and during the same year 
admitted 286, of whom 148, exactly 
half, were under the age of twenty-four. 
There the work is the operation of 














nine 





power sewing machines and laundry. 
Of a staff of 38, one is designated as a 
teacher. 

The ages of the inmates of all 
Reformatories vary from fifteen to 
seventy or over, and a certain ef- 
fort is made to segregate the more 
youthful of the offenders. 


When we consider the peniten- 
tiaries of Canada, the most recent 
report of the Superintendent of 
Penitentiaries tells us that in the 
year of 1944 over fifty per cent of 
all admissions to penitentiaries in 
Canada were young men under the 
age of twenty-four. There is a 
greater opportunity for learning 
trades in the penitentiaries, but 
this is in some measure barred to 
the younger inmates, who are 
segregated to their detriment. 
They are not allowed to participate 
in the work done in the majority 
of the trade shops while they are 
incarcerated. 


The figures in Canada pertain- 
ing to recidivism are appalling. In 
the penitentiaries 80% of the ad- 
missions have previous criminal 
records, and almost the same figure 
applies in the case of reforma- 
tories. The figures above indicate 
that our present system of treat- 
ing the offender, particularly the 
young offender, is completely in- 
adequate and insufficient to meet 
the demands made at the present 
time. The report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the penal institutions of 
Canada made in 1936, clearly in- 
dicates that the Commissioners 
felt this to be the case. That Com- 
mission indicated that despite 
publicity to the effect that the 
Borstal system was being intro- 








duced in Canada, not one portion 
of the ideal behind that system 
had actually been instituted. In 
British Columbia, under Provincial 
legislation, one farm was set up on 
somewhat similar lines to some of 
the Borstal schools, but this farm 
was recently closed. The Commis- 
sioners strongly recommended the 
institution of the Borstal system 
at once, to be adapted to special 
Canadian requirements created by 
our larger geographical areas. The 
Borstal system is _ recognized 
throughout the world as the most 
successful experiment in dealing 
with the problem of the young 
offender. In England it is aided by 
much more adequate laws and in- 
stitutions for the treatment of the 
juvenile, thereby meeting the pro- 
blem of the young offender (sixteen 
to twenty-three) a little more than 
half way. That system is also aided 
by the Borstal Association which 
assists in the rehabilitation and 
reabsorption of the inmates into 
ordinary ways of life. In Canada, 
the discharged inmate of a re- 
formatory or penitentiary is given 
an inexpensive suit of clothes, the 
money he has earned while work- 
ing in the prison (this does not ex- 
ceed $10 in most cases) and a rail- 
way ticket to the place from which 
he came. There is no equivalent 
Society to care for the discharged 
offender upon his release. In 
evaluating the Borstal system we 
are hampered by the lack of recent 
statistics. The latest which can be 
obtained show extremely success- 
ful results. In 1936, the male 
population of English prisons was 
8,500, of whom eight per cent only 








were ex-Borstal boys. By 1936, 
over 14,000 boys had received 
Borstal training. Of these boys 
treated, 63.5 per cent had never 
been reconvicted, 20 per cent had 
been reconvicted once, and 16.5 
per cent had been reconvicted two 
or more times. These figures are 
on an entirely different basis than 
the ones quoted for Ontario Re- 
formatories and Canadian peni- 
tentiaries, who base their statis- 
tics on admissions and do not 
attempt to follow up the inmate on 
his release. However, the figures 
provide a comparison that can 
only lead to a very severe censure 
of a country that does not recog- 
nize the need for new institutions, 
not only from the aspect of re- 
claiming of citizens but from the 
very cold aspect of cash expendi- 
ture and return therefor. 


What is this Borstal system to 
which we look with such admira- 
tion? It has been truly said that 
“the Borstal system has no merit 
apart from the Borstal staff”—but 
this truism brings a realization 
that suitably educated interested 
personnel, adequately paid, 
situated in institutions devised to 
develop their ideas and give them 
scope to use their training and 
apply their theories, is the only 
hope for the reform of the young 
offender. Their idea is primarily to 
reform. Our idea is primarily to 
incarcerate for the reason of 
deterrence. 


It must be understood that no 
boy or girl—for Borstal now ex- 
tends to girls as well—may be 
committed to a Borstal Institution 
unless it 


is proved “that the 





offender has been convicted of an 
offense, or that having been pre- 
viously discharged on probation he 
failed to observe the condition of 
his recognizance”, and it must 
also appear to the Court “that by 
reason of the offender’s criminal 
habits or tendencies, or association 
with persons of bad character, it 


is expedient that he should be 


subject to detention for such term 
and under such instruction and 
discipline as appears most con- 
ducive to his reformation, and to 
the repression of crime”. Sen- 
tences are indeterminate. The 
person detained may be released 
on license after three months in 
the case of a girl, and after six 
months in the case of a boy, if the 
Commissioners are satisfied “that 
it is a reasonable probability that 
the offender will abstain from 
crime and will lead a useful and 
industrious life”. Conversely, a 
Borstal inmate who is reported to 
the Secretary of State by the 
visiting committee of such institu- 
tion to be incorrigible or to be 
exercising a bad influence on the 
other inmates of the institution 
may be transferred by the Home 
Secretary to prison for a time not 
to exceed the remainder of his 
Borstal sentence. When the youths 
are brought before the Court they 
are divided by the prison authori- 
ties into one of three categories; 
the first being those not bad 
enough for Borstal, who will be 
treated by being placed on pro- 
bation (Canada has no provision 
in its laws for probation of any 
offender over the age of sixteen) ; 
the second being those who are too 




















bad for Borstal, and the balance, 
who are mostly proved recidivist 
offenders, and are selected for 
Borstal treatment. The report of 
the officials as to the category to 
which the youth belongs is usually 
adopted by the court. The sen- 
tence imposed is usually three 
years, two of which would nor- 
mally be spent in the institution, 
and one of which would be spent 
at liberty on license and under 
supervision. If the offender at 
liberty on license fails to keep the 
conditions of such license he may 
be brought back to finish the sen- 
tence in the institution. When a 


sentence to the Borstal insti- 
tution is given, the offender, 
if a girl, goes straightway to 


Aylesbury, the only institution for 
the treatment of girls under the 
system, and, if a boy, goes to the 
collecting centre at Wormwood 
Scrubs prison, in London. There 
the boy is examined by doctors 
and by psychologists. His history 
is taken, his home visited, and in- 
formation is gathered from every 
possible source. It is then decided 
to which of the various Borstal 
schools the boy should be sent, 
and this decision is based on the 
opinion of the authorities as to 
what will best suit his individual 
requirements. 

Let us examine a few of the ten 
institutions provided under the 
Borstal system. 

Wormwood Scrubs, although 
located in a prison, provides for 
the Borstal boy recreational games 
such as table tennis, cricket and 
bowls. There is a very complete 
hospital for the physical care and 


diagnosis of the young man. 
Voluntary teachers attend to give 
instruction. From Wormwood 
Scrubs the boys are assigned to 
one of the various schools. These 
schools range from Wandsworth, 
which is part of a prison, and 
which is used for the boys who 
have failed on license, or who have 
proved seriously unruly in other 
institutions, to Lowdham Grange 
or North Sea Camp, where lock 
and key are unknown. Lowdham 
Grange is located in the country, 
having four houses surrounded by 
fine grounds. Each house accom- 
modates sixty boys. There are no 
walls, no uniformed guards, no 
bars. Most of the boys in this in- 
stitution are waiting and working 
for their license of leave. The best 
are allowed off to camp for 
occasional weekends. They attend 
local churches. There is a large 
farm, and each boy works a full 


‘eight hours per day in connection 


with the operation of the farm, the 
rearing of live-stock and the com- 
pletion of their training in 
mechanical trades. There is re- 
creation of every kind. The North 
Sea Camp is another of the “open” 
schools. There the boys are en- 
gaged in the erection of dykes, and 
in the usual training of the 
Borstal school. At Feltham, youths 
of physically or mentally poor 
standards are treated in ac- 
cordance with their physical or 
mental abilities. Portland receives 
those who have proved to be more 
serious offenders, based on their 
previous record. Sherwood takes 
the older offenders, and is in many 
respects less like a school than any 


of the other institutions. Similar 
Borstal schools have been created 
in Scotland, afd in some of the 
European countries. 


For some three months after 
going to the Borstal school selected 
the boy is employed doing domes- 
tic duties about the school. Then, 
as the boy warrants advancement, 
he is sent on to receive instruction 
at some trade. The boys are occu- 
pied as carpenters, smiths, fitters, 
farm labourers,’ brick layers, 
plumbers, cooks, electricians, stone 
masons, tailors, etc. One difficulty 
which is encountered in the train- 
ing of these boys for these trades 
is that on their release the Trade 
Unions of England do not accept 
the training which they receive in 
the Borstal school as part of their 
apprenticeship, and in this way 
many of the boys meet with some 
discouragement which could be 
avoided. No doubt during the war- 
time years this latter difficulty has 
in some measure been lessened. 
All instruction which the boy re- 
ceives is given by people who are 
skilled in the particular trade they 
teach. None of the instructors or 
officers wear uniforms. Token wage 
is paid to the boy for his labour. 
This amount to about 1/- per 
week. The progress of the boy 
through the institution is met by 
changes he receives in treatment 
and in his privileges. The colour of 
his suit is changed, and the new 
colour brings new rights and new 
duties. There are yearly Camps 
where the most privileged are 
allowed to go. Home leave is 
allowed in some of the schools to 
those who have shown worthiness 








for such a privilege. Often the boys 
attend courses in outside schools 
to complete a certain phase of 
their training. Each institution 
varies in its treatment of the 
attendants, but in all the boys do 
a good day’s work, have propor- 
tionate time for recreation, and 
every opportunity is offered for the 
boy to receive guidance both as to 
his training and as to his mental 
attitude. Each institution _ is 
equipped with an _ appropriate 
library. One of the greatest factors 
in the treatment of young offenders 
is the individual attention given 
to the youth by men of educated 
minds and sound character. The 
illiterate and backward receive 
special attention. The health of 
the youth is studiously guarded. 
Physical training and gymnastics 
are encouraged in all schools. Con- 
certs are provided and _ lectures 
given. All this is done with the 
object of giving the youths new 
interest and new ideas which will 
fully occupy their spare time when 
they take their place in society 
again. Throughout there is an 
effort made to develop a full sense 
of responsibility in the youths, not 
only to themselves, but to others. 


Sometimes in discussing the 
Borstal system it appears to critics 
that too much emphasis is placed 
on the recreation provided. It is, 
however, the consensus of well- 
informed opinion that the hours of 
each day are fairly distributed for 
periods of work and leisure and 
study, and of training, and the 
main aim of the whole system, 
which is the re-establishment of 
the youth, is never forgotten. 
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The school for girls conducts 
very interesting classes to teach 
them dressmaking, first-aid, cook- 
ing, history, French, civics, paint- 
ing and singing. All such courses 
are voluntary, and when a girl has 
shown her worthiness she _ is 
allowed to leave the school over 
Saturday and Sunday in parties of 
not less than three. After the first 
few months all girls are allowed to 
come and go between each others’ 
rooms at will. 


The Prison Commissioner’s re- 
port in the year 1932 sets out very 
briefly what the Borstal system 
aims to achieve. This report says 
“the purpose of a Borstal institu- 
tion is to teach wayward lads to be 
self-contained men, to train to be 
fit for freedom. It is impossible to 
train men for freedom in a condi- 
tion of captivity, and there have 
ensued therefore certain practices 
by which the lads are given greater 
freedom”, and the Commissioner 
proceeds to outline in this report 
the principles upon which such 
freedoms and privileges are given. 
All officers of the institution meet 
and discuss the problems created 
by individual offenders at periodic 
meetings. The Chaplain, the 
Housemaster and the Matron, as 
well as all instructors, devise 
methods of treatment and course 
of conduct. It is only their wisdom, 
their sincerity and their arduous 
work which makes the system the 
success that it so clearly is. 

Now the youth is ready to leave. 
He is being allowed liberty on 
license. He must not leave his 
work without permission or lose 
his job through his own fault. He 





must not change his trade without 
leave. He must not mix with any- 
one who has been in trouble or 
who is looking for trouble. He 
must not disobey the instructions 
given to him by the associate of 
the Borstal Association to whom 
he has been assigned on his dis- 
charge. On all matters pertaining 
to the released offender’s licensed 
period the Borstal Associate has 
full power. It is to the Borstal 
Association that the boy is 
licensed. The future care of the 
boy is by far the most important 
feature of the whole system. This 
association works closely with the 
officers of the schools, and is 
financed in part by the Home 
Office, and in part by the public. 
The relations of the Association 
with the boy begin when the boy 
is convicted, and continue until he 
is finally licensed. Voluntary 
workers assist the associate to help 
the boy in establishing himself, 
and in advising him in connection 
with his work, his accommodation 
and the difficulties into which he 
may run. The associate is always 
available to guide and to assist 
him. 

The Commissioners who re- 
ported almost ten years ago to the 
public of Canada outlined the 
terrific financial cost to this 
country and to its citizens of the 
maintenance of our present system. 
They showed to Canadians the 
immense waste, not alone of 
money, but also of available 
human material that was being 
made. Six years after the report 
was made the Honourable Minis- 
ter of Justice advised the House of 









Commons in answer to certain 
questions that very few of the 
recommendations of that Commis- 
sion had been put into effect. It is 
now more than ever opportune 
that every member of the public 
be encouraged to press for these 
fundamental changes in our sys- 
tem of punishment and treatment 
of the young offender. 


The conclusion of one part of 
the Commissioner’s report, that 
which deals with recidivism, has 
succinctly outlined the main re- 
quirements which would improve 
our present system, all of which 
have been successfully accom- 
plished by the Borstal system in 
England. 


“We are of the opinion that the 
chief causes of recidivism are as 
follows: 


1. The absence in Canada of an adult 
probation system providing for the 
release of offenders under supervision; 
2. Contamination of young offenders 
in jails, reformatories, and peniten- 





tiaries, by coming in contact with 
degenerate and experienced criminals; 
3. The failure of the prison system of 
Canada to give proper weight to the 
importance of reformative treatment 
of prisoners; 

4. The appointment of staff without 
training or capacity to fulfil other than 
mere custodial duties; 

5. The antagonistic attitude of so- 
ciety toward a person who has been 
convicted of crime, and the absence of 
any well-organized scheme of rehabilita- 
tion of prisoners in Canada. 

We have made many recom- 
mendations in this report that will 
involve in the first instance the 
expenditure of money to provide 
new buildings and additional staff. 
We have recommended treatment 
of young offenders on _ Borstal 
lines, a prison for habitual offen- 
ders, and proper supervision of 
paroled prisoners. The facts dis- 
closed should be conclusive evi- 
dence that expenditure to prevent 
recidivism will eventually prove to 
be a great economic benefit.” 





THE SCHOOL INFLUENCE 


= the parents, whose privilege it should be to guide their children 
throughout their most formative years, there is another influence which can 
be a great power for good in the creation of happy and useful citizens—the 
school. Here the child from five to fourteen is exposed to a daily influence, 
which in continuity is second only to that of the home. The tendency is for 
the school-period to be extended at each end and where the parents and teachers 
co-operate in the upbringing of the children, the association bears fruit of the 
highest quality. For such good results the standard of both parents and teachers 
should be high. It is well known that the parentcraft in many cases is deplorably 
low; what about the standard of the teachers? The care of children is most im- 
portant work, consisting of no less than the formation of the mental outlook 


and disposition of the future community. 


—Leslie George Housden, M.D., in Home-Life and the Community. 
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YOUTH AND THE LAND, by 
L. F. Easterbrook. Longmans 
Green and Company, Toronto, 
1945. 32 pp. Price 35 cents. 


This is one volume in the series 
“Britain Advances”, published for 
the British Council, and is an ac- 
count of the Young Farmers Clubs 
of Great Britain. There is a brief 
statement of the history of these 
clubs started by Lord Northcliffe 
in 1921 after a visit to the United 
States where he had been impressed 
by the 4H Clubs there. The Young 
Farmers Clubs are similar in pro- 
gram to such clubs for rural young 
people in Canada and the States. 
They are aimed to teach know- 
ledge of farming through club pro- 
jects in live stock, crops, poultry, 
bees, etc. As here the Clubs are 
under the general direction of the 
Department of Agriculture. No one 
in the British clubs may be over 
21 years of age. 


There are one or two features of 
special interest, however. Ap- 
parently the Young Farmers Clubs 
are less completely under the direct 
supervision of the County Agent 
than is true either here or in the 
United States. This may not be so 
but the pamphlet leaves the im- 
pression that much more initiative 
and supervision is taken by in- 
terested adults than is generally 
true in this country. Another point 
of interest is that in Britain an 
effort is made to interest town 
boys in the Young Farmers Clubs 


REVIEWS 


and to work out feasible projects 
that will give them agricultural 
training. Apparently there is great 
variety in the programs of the 
clubs and they include not only 
projects of a vocational character 
but social, dramatic, and literary 
events also with these cultural 
activities occupying about half the 
time. The relation of these clubs 
to the District or County Repre- 
sentative of the Department of 
Agriculture, their relation to the 
schools, particularly agricultural 
vocational schools, what happens 
to the young people after they be- 
come 21 and leave the Clubs, what 
part the Farmers’ Union takes in 
this program are all interesting 
questions which the pamphlet does 
not answer. As usual in this series 
the pamphlet is copiously and well 
illustrated. Dav Smits, 


Director, Community Life Training 
Institute. 


STREET GANGS IN TORONTO, 
by Kenneth H. Rogers. Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, 1945. 114 pp. 
Price $1.25. 


This publication by Dr. Rogers, 
the Director of the Toronto Big 
Brothers, might have been en- 
titled, “Street Gangs in the Cities 
of Canada”, for the illustrations 
given and the conditions described 
can be found, from my own obser- 
vations, not only in Toronto, but 
also in other cities from coast to 
coast. They are, unfortunately, 








common to city life, and as Dr. 
Rogers points out, present a chal- 
lenge to all those who are interested 
in the welfare of the nation. 


The writer shows very conclu- 
sively that those who think that 
a number of children’s playgrounds 
in every community will solve the 
problem are mistaken. There are a 
large number of boys, and un- 
doubtedly girls too, who are not 
attracted by organized and well- 
supervised playgrounds. Their 
whole upbringing and early train- 
ing or lack of either, has made 
them suspicious of supervision and 
definitely hostile toward the dis- 
cipline which must prevail in such 
surroundings. 


. 


We are reminded that a “gang” 
is not in itself an evil; that people 
of all ages meet together in 
“gangs”; i.e., service clubs, frater- 
nal organizations, etc. The instinct 
which causes older people to meet 
together in clubs for mutual enter- 
tainment and fellowship is_ the 
same as the instinct which makes 
boys do the same thing. The fund- 
amental difference lies in the 
leadership. 

Chapter XI is entitled “So We 
Recommend”. Here we come to 
the most valuable part of the book 
and one wishes that Dr. Rogers 


had written more fully. He points 
out the great need for specially 
trained workers, capable of making 
the right approach to these boys; 
the need for parent education, for 
at least 90% of juvenile delin- 
quency is traceable to parent de- 
linquency or parent ignorance. 

Dr. Rogers, in his closing chap- 
ters, lays emphasis upon the great 
value of individual contacts in con- 
nection with preventive and reme- 
dial social work among both juve- 
niles and the parents. There is no 
doubt that he places the emphasis 
in the right place. The constructive 
development of Big Brother and 
Big Sister organizations under wise 
and competent leadership would 
help materially in coping with 
adolescents whose environmental 
contacts have handicapped them 
and prevented happy growth and 
adjustment. These organizations, 
however, will remain greatly re- 
tarded until more young men and 
women feel the call to enter this 
field of service, and the many con- 
tributing factors to personality 
maladjustments in our present cul- 
ture are remedied. 

Street Gangs in Toronto is both 
an inspiration and a challenge. 


L. M. PerprerpDENE, 
Judge, Juvenile Court, City of Saint John, 
N.B. 


os attention of social workers is drawn to a recent publication of the 


Legislation Branch of the Federal Department of Labour, “Provincial Labour 


Standards concerning Child Labour, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages and 


Workmen’s Compensation”. Comparative charts showing the practices and rates 


in the different provinces are conveniently arranged and comprise most useful 


reference material. 
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